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They Learn How lo Be Americans 


Some Citizens Are Made. Not Born — Adult Students Visit 


Albany in First State-wide Americanization Tour 


_ ARE NOT CITIZENS YET, BUT 
students in Americanization 


throughout the State have already sent 


classes 


their representatives to Albany. 

On behalf of more than 65,000 class- 
mates, 159 foreign-born men and women 
who are enrolled in prenaturalization 
public school adult education classes went 
to the state capital on January 23d and 
24th. the lawmaking 
process that they had only read about in 
books. 


the history of their adopted land. 


There they saw 
They visited places important in 


By now, they have brought their per- 
sonal reports back to classroom and com- 
munity in a unique experiment to focus 
public attention on citizenship education. 

The tour was the first of its kind in 
New York State and possibly in_ the 
Nation. 
tion Department’s Bureau of Adult Edu- 


It was sponsored by the Educa- 


cation in cooperation with various civic 
and patriotic organizations. Trip ex- 
penses were shared by groups in each 
traveler's home community. 

The guests, some of whom can not yet 
read English with ease, were met at rail- 
road and bus terminals on the first day of 
their visit and were honored at a dinner 
at the Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel. Deputy 
Commissioner James E. Allen jr gave the 
keynote address, and talks were also given 
by Associate Commissioner Frederick J. 


Edwin 
Chief, 


Moffitt, Assistant Commissioner 


R. Van Kleeck and R. J. Pulling, 
Sureau of Adult Education. 
Averell Mon- 


day afternoon explained to them some of 


Governor Harriman on 
the responsibilities they will assume when 
they attain full citizenship. Then they 
met the Assemblymen and Senators from 
the 
That evening they 


their home districts in \ssembly 
Lobby of the Capitol. 
visited the Legislature and were intro 


duced from the floor in each chamber. 


Adult Students Are 
Desk in Albany's 


Visiting Foreign-born 
Welcomed at Registration 
Sheraton Ten-Eyck Hotel. 








In Albany and Rensselaer, they visited 
the Schuyler Mansion and Fort Crailo. 
At the State Library in the Education 
Suilding they were shown some of the 
Library’s choicest treasures, including 
longhand drafts of Washington's Fare- 
well Address and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. 

At one dinner meeting, held in the 
First Reformed Church of Albany, estab- 
lished in Dutch 
Reformed church in America, Doctor Van 
Kleeck told them of the immigrants who 
preceded them to Albany and New York 
State by more than three centuries. He 


discussed Albany as the * Cradle of the 


1642, the second oldest 


Federal Union” and as the *‘ Crossroads 


of the Nation.” 
The visitors had come originally from 


18 foreign countries. Some were young, 


some old. Their formal schooling varied 


widely. Among them was a_ former 


school administrator from an Iron Cur- 





tain country and a Japanese who holds a 
doctoral degree. Nearly every one had 
a thrilling personal story. 
Representatives of newspapers, of tele 
vision and radio stations and of newsreels 
The 


Voice of America took sound motion pic 


were there to cover the pilgrimage. 


tures for use overseas. 

The Americanization tour was planned 
and carried out under the direction of 
Arthur P. Crabtree, 
education, Ann 


adult education curriculum. 


associate in adult 


and Cass, associate in 
Cooperating 
the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the League of Women Voters, the State 


Council of Jewish Women, the American 


state-wide organizations included 


Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Kiwanis Clubs and the Lions Clubs 
State officials of these groups, as well as 
Albany 


assisted the Bureau in planning, and local 


public school representatives, 


units aided throughout the pilgrimage. 





State's “ First Citizen,” Governor Harriman, Meets Some of State's 
Newest Citizens-To-Be 
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Legislature Chooses Regents 


Edgar WV . Couper, Binghamton, 


Re-elected; George L. Hubbell jr. 


Garden City, Will Finish Term of C. W. Wickersham 


TP wo ANTICIPATED VACANCIES ON THE 

| Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York were filled by 
the Legislature on February 9th, one by 
re-election and one by election of a new 
member. 

Chosen to succeed himself was Regent 
Edgar W. Couper of Binghamton, first 
elected in 1951 to complete the term of 
Regent George L. Hinman, who resigned 
in September 1950. 

The new member of the Board of Re- 
gents is George Loring Hubbell jr of 
Garden City, who will fill out the un- 
W. 


Regent 


Regent Cornelius 


Cedarhurst. 


expired term of 
Wickersham of 
Wickersham is retiring because of the 
mandatory age limit. 

Both terms begin April Ist, with Re- 
gent Couper’s term ending in 1968 and 
Regent-elect Hubbell’s in 1966. 

Chosen in 1953, Regent Wickersham 
in his two-year service has given valuable 
and energetic contributions to education 
in the State of New York. 
sor to Regent W. Kingsland Macy of 
Great River, he has been a member of the 


The succes- 


Regents committees for higher and pro- 


fessional education, libraries and mu- 
seums and licenses. 

Regent-elect Hubbell, a lawyer, is a 
member of the firm of Hubbell and Davis, 
60 Broadway, New York City. He is a 
native and resident of Garden City, where 
he was born in 1894. He attended the 
public schools there and was graduated 
from St Paul’s School. He 
bachelor of arts degree at Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., in 1915, and 


his bachelor of laws degree at Columbia 


-arned his 
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George L. Hubbell jr 


University in 1919, in which year he was 
admitted to the bar of New York State. 

During World War I he attended the 
first Officers Training Camp in Platts- 
burg and was commissioned a captain of 
infantry and later a major. 

The newly chosen Regent is a direc- 
tor of the Long Island Trust Company 
and the Roslyn National Bank and Trust 
Company. Since 1921 he has been coun- 
sel for the incorporated village of Garden 
City and the Board of Education of 
Union Free School District No. 18, Town 
of Hempstead 
life 
County Bar Association 
of the New York State Bar Association, 
in which he belongs to the Municipal and 


the Nassau 


and a 


He is a member of 


member 
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Banking Law Sections, as well as of the 


New York County Lawyers Association. 

He and his wife, the former Sophie 
Milbank Young, have six children — two 
sons and four daughters. 


Regent Couper, born in Boonville, was 


graduated from Hamilton College in 
1920 with a bachelor of arts degree. 


Named a trustee of the college in 1937 
and a member of its executive committee 
in 1949, he resigned both posts in 1951 
upon to the 
Hamulton awarded him an honorary doc- 


election Board of Regents. 
tor of laws degree in 1953. 

Formerly an official of a general insur- 
ance agency in Binghamton, Regent 
Couper is president of the First National 
Bank of 


3inghamton Savings Bank and a director 


Binghamton, a trustee of the 


of the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the New York State Electric 
and Gas Corporation and the Binghamton 
Gas Works. 

His many civic activities have included 
the presidency of the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Susquenango Coun- 


cil of the Boy Scouts of America and of 
3inghamton Y.M.C.A. 


the He was on 





Edgar W. Couper 
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Cornelius W. Wickersham 


the board of the Binghamton Civil Ser 
ice Commission and the City Planning 
Committee and on the Broome County 
Planning Board. 

He is a member of the Regents elemen 
tary, secondary and adult education com- 
mittee and has served on the committee 
on licenses. 

Regent Wickersham is senior partner 


in the law firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham and Taft, 14 Wall street, New 
York City. He is a member of the 


Council of the American Law Institute 
and is chairman of the Nassau County 
Bridge Authority. He served in 1950-51 
as director of Civil Defense for Nassau 
county. From 1932-40 he was president 
of the Joint Conference on Legal Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, and he is 
a former chairman and member of vari- 
ous bar association committees. 

A veteran of Mexican Border service 
and both World Wars, General Wick- 
ersham helped to organize the American 
Legion. His World War II 
cluded organization and command of the 
United States Army School of Military 


service in- 
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Government in 1942-43, and in 1944 he 
served as United States military adviser, 
That 
Eisenhower's 


European Advisory Commission. 


he was on General 


He was acting Deputy and Com- 


year 
staff. 
manding General of the United States 
Group Control Council for Germany in 
1944445. 

The former Commanding General of 
the 42d Infantry Division of the New 


York National Guard, he retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant General, New York 
Guard, in 1948. 

Regent Wickersham is a graduate of 
Harvard University, from which he re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree in 1906 
and his bachelor of laws degree cum 
laude in 1909. In 1938, St John’s Uni- 
versity gave him the honorary degree of 


doctor of laws. 





What Our ° Bright 


IX RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEETING 
S the needs of the bright and gifted 
children among the nearly 3,000,000 boys 
and girls enrolled in New York State’s 
public, private and parochial schools are 
contained in a folder entitled Bright Kids, 
published for distribution among teachers 


and supervisors by the State Education 


Department. 

It is roughly estimated that some 15 per 
cent or approximately 450,000 children 
may be considered as bright or gifted. 

The recommendations are made by the 
Regents Council on the Readjustment of 
Education, but they are 
valid for elementary and junior high 


High School 
school pupils as well. Accompanying the 
recommendations is a discussion by the 
need for people 


Council of the 


whose abilities have been developed to 


great 


the utmost. 

“Great occupational areas are dan- 
gerously short of highly skilled men and 
women,” the Council declares. “ Present 
educational practices do not meet the de- 
Chance combination of superior 
training and superior ability was at one 


mand. 
time enough to supply those needed. This 
is no longer true; we must deliberately 


bring the two together.” 
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Kids’ Need 


The Council seeks among other things 
to dispel the notion that bright children 
are “as a rule physically unfit, unsocial, 
bespectacled and booky misfits, because 
research shows that bright pupils are on 
the average superior to the standards for 
their age in size, strength and general 
health; that versatility rather than one- 
sidedness is the rule among them, and 
that superiority in academic work is one 
of their characteristics.” 

Department staff members point out 
that the aim of teachers should be to bring 
to the bright and gifted children chal- 
lenges and opportunities equal to their 
abilities and to avoid turning them into 
“ grinds.” 

They define bright and gifted children 
as those who can perform tasks more diffi- 
cult than those usually assigned to their 
age and grade. 

While bright and gifted students are 
usually found among those with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 or more, the in- 
telligence quotient is only one factor in 
their ability to perform these more diffi- 
cult tasks. 
of natural drive one possesses are likewise 


Background and the amount 


important. 
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An Illustration from the Folder 


Following are the Council's recom- 


mendations : 

That every effort be made to match 
learning activities to the level of the 
pupil instead of matching the pupil to 
the level of the class 

That each pupil’s activities and prog- 
ress through school be so planned by 
school and parents that he will be grad- 
uated as a well-adjusted individual so- 
cially, physically and intellectually 

That careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion be given to the various experi- 
ments now being conducted on accelera- 
tion and enrichment 

That schools use every resource to 
find the bright, and that in each school 
and in the Education Department some 
especially interested staff member be 
given specific responsibility for dis- 
covering ways and means to give these 
pupils more adequate opportunities 

That the bright pupil be given his 
fair share of his teacher’s time and at- 
tention to insure the full development 
of his abilities, the Council commenting 
that an equitable share is often with- 
held since teachers know that he can 
achieve normal goals with very little 
assistance 

That the public relations aspect of 
the problem be carefully considered, 
since the public needs accurate infor- 
mation, tactfully presented, to counter- 
act the existing folklore about the 
bright 


Mrs James W. Kideney of Buffalo is 
chairman of the Regents Council. 
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Council Report Praised 


Comment on the report of the Regents 
Council on Readjustment of High Schoo! 
Education included the following 
statement made January 11th on the John 
W. Vandercook and The News coast-to 

the American 
The report was 


has 


coast radio program of 
Broadcasting Company. 

published as the Department booklet, The 
We Need — Now 


Schools and for To 


morrow. 


“ We must see to it that our schools 
—the heart of our free society — play 
a major role in fostering appreciation 
and understanding of the way of life 
of free men.” 

That statement is the keynote of a 
report delivered last week by a group 
ot New York citizens to the education 
authorities of their State. The group 
is the Council on Readjustment of High 
School Education, which undertook the 
task at the request of the State Board 
of Regents. 

Louis Hollander, president of the 
New York State C.I.O. Council, who 
was a member of the group, has indi- 
cated that many of the problems of in- 
adequate schools can be solved, if com- 
munities heed the suggestions in this 
report. These recommendations in- 
clude revision of courses and texts, ade- 
quate financial support for schools, and 
long-range planning to provide enough 
qualified teachers. 

Certainly, these suggestions make 
sense. We of the C.I.O. feel that New 
York State, other states and our Fed- 
eral Government must act now to im- 
prove America’s schools. For those 
schools are the cornerstone upon which 
a strong, free country must be built. 





Junior High Conference 

The School of Education of New York 
University will sponsor its twenty-eighth 
annual Junior High School Conference on 
March 18th and 19th. 
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Central Schools: Before and After 


A Man Who Has Served New York’s Rural Schools as Teacher, 


Principal and Administrator Conjures Up a Few Memories 


School districts without children . 
. school districts without voters and school dis- 
. one teacher obliged to teach English 111, 


schoolhouses . 
tricts without officers . . 


. school districts without 


history B, elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, geometry, 
physics, physical geography, French I and French III and in his 
spare time to act as coach for the school’s athletic program! 
These and other sorry aspects of the days before central schools 
in New York State were recalled by Francis E. Griffin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Rural Administrative Services of the State Education 
Department, speaking February Oth at the dedication of a new 
elementary school at Chadwick road on Route 7 in Central School 
District 1, Towns of Duanesburg and Princetown, Schenectady 
county; Charleston and Florida, Montgomery county; Knox, 
Albany county, and Schoharie and Wright, Schoharie county. 


Mr Griffin said in part: 


As well as dedicating a new school- 
house today, you are dedicating a new 
school system. Prior to centralization 
there were 13 districts in the area, each 
separately responsible for the education 
of the children of this community. Nine 
of the districts maintained no school and 
employed no teachers. One district alone 
was responsible for high school educa- 
tion. This is part of a forward march 
rural New York has been making since 
1925 when the Legislature of the State 
of New York provided the best law in the 
United States for the development of a 
rural school system designed to meet 
present-day needs in education. 

The district system of the 1920's in 
New York presented a sorry spectacle 
indeed ; districts, districts, districts. We 
had thousands of districts. We had dis- 
tricts without voters; districts without 
children ; districts without schoolhouses ; 
districts without officers; districts with- 
out responsibility because the children 
were cared for under contract in some- 
body else’s district; districts that had 
come down unchanged from 1812. In 
one hour, I saw three schoolhouses, each 
without children. The teachers were 
knitting and putting in time to secure 
their salaries. 
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I saw a letter written to a district su- 
perintendent by a teacher, a young fellow. 
It seems that the family, which had pro- 
vided the only children for the school, 
moved out before Thanksgiving. There- 
after he had gone to school and main- 
tained full hours quite religiously. He 
asked the superintendent, “ Will it be all 
right if after Christmas I skip recess and 
go home that much earlier in the after- 
noon?” He was no worse than the trus- 
tee who wrote a district superintendent 
that there would be no pupils in the dis- 
trict for the next year— and was there 
anything in the law to prevent him from 
hiring a teacher? 

The small high school presented a simi- 
lar picture in those days. I know the 
small high school as well as anyone. | 
went from college to be interviewed for a 
principalship. I was told I would be 
obliged to teach English 3, history B, ele- 
mentary algebra, intermediate algebra, 
geometry, physics, physical geography, 
French 1 and French 3. The coaching 
would be thrown in as recreation. When 
I remonstrated about teaching French, 
feeling this would be a complete injustice 
to the pupils, the president of the board, 
whose brother was president of the sec- 
ond largest teachers college in the State, 
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“ A Country School” (1890) by E 


PTT Ag 








Henry Estate of Francis P. Garvan 


Above: 


An artist recalls the one-room sch 
zital part of education history. 


Left: Potsdam Common School No. 3% 
in use 100 years until centralisation in 1949 


Below: 


Philmont Central School's compli 
plant Serve. 


s kindergarten through high 





looked at me most suspiciously and in- 
quired, “ You're a teacher, aren’t you?’ 


You probably all heard about the coach 
in the Midwest who, after he arrived on 
the job in September, was told that as 
well as coaching he had to teach Latin. 
At the end of the first day’s lesson, he told 
the pupils, “ I am on page 5; catch me if 
you can.” 

I was proud to be principal of that 
school. Since then, however, I have 
learned that there were scores of one- 
teacher schools that had more pupils than 
we had in high school. 

As principal of a village school 27 years 
ago, | realized, as did our district su- 
perintendent of schools, that we needed to 
centralize the schools. For each village 
child attending there were two from out- 
side districts. The village could not 
afford to make the improvements for so 
many children outside their own taxing 
area, and the parents of the nonresident 
children did not have a voice in village 
school affairs. 

We had not gone very far in our cen- 
tralization program before we called in 
the State Education Department. Ray 
Snyder and Jim Harris called at different 
times and put us on the right track. And 
I wanted to help so I wrote an article 
raising the question, “ Why Should the 
Village Take in the Farm Kids?” Before 
publishing this article, it struck me that 
there was something wrong with it, and 
I finally consigned it to the waste basket. 
And that simple act was probably my 
greatest contribution toward centraliza- 
tion of that area. 

In the initial stages of centralization, a 
great service was rendered rural educa- 
tion by the Education Department poli- 
cies, which reflected the thinking of Ray 
Snyder. He wrote the policy that re- 
quired adequate evidence that a substan- 
tial majority of the people supported the 
establishment of a proposed central dis- 
trict. He also laid down the requirement 
that a majority of the people outside the 
principal population center must support 
the centralization proposal and that they 
should not be forced into centralization 
by the larger village vote. 


It was also the policy of the Depart- 
ment to prevent the rich district from stop- 
ping progress. A rich district, although 
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it did not support the proposal, was to be 
included. 

A policy was also instituted with re- 
gard to board of education representation. 
There may be debate about the wisdom 
of any arbitrary representation, but Ray 
Snyder ordained — that was the correct 
word — that no centralization would be 
laid out unless there was assurance that 
at least three of the five board members 
were to come from the outlying districts. 
I know of one instance where a cen- 
tralization was put over for a year be- 
cause the village board insisted that it 
alone had the knowledge and experi- 
ence to run a school system and that it 
would be unsafe to let farmers serve on 
the board of education. Ray Snyder was 
very determined on this matter and many 
people came to believe that the law re- 
quired such a distribution of board mem- 
bers. He told a lawyer in a village that 
there would have to be three board mem- 
bers of the five from the country. The 
lawyer said, “ No man out there knows 
enough to be on the board of education ” 
—then came a thoughtful pause — “ oh 
well, with the possible exception of my 
brother ’’— another pause — “he'll do 
anything I tell him.” 

The Department rendered a great serv 
ice also in its determination to keep dis- 
tricts strong. This presented many prob- 
lems because tremendous pressure was 
exerted by politicians and others who 
saw no reason why every hamlet in the 
State could not have a high school under 
the Central School Law. 


The Centralization Battle 


None of the changes in school district 
reorganization are easy. At the time of 
centralization back when I was principal, 
the irate taxpayers of a two-teacher school 
packed up the coal in paper bags and sold 
it to other irate school voters and the 
proceeds were sent to the Rural School 
Improvement Society, an organization 
dedicated to the total defeat of the central 
school program. 

Even as time went on efforts were made 
to defeat centralization proposals by all 
kinds of devices. Large delegations swept 
down on Albany and there were numerous 
petition and counter-petition campaigns. 
Some years later came a campaign of 
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court actions. The claims were made 
that the Commissioner’s order was erro- 
neous, capricious and arbitrary. The 


constitutionality of the central school act 
was tested. There was a claim that the 
election in establishing a central school 
district was not a meeting where every 
articulate voter could orate and it was 
argued that the law intended that there 
be such opportunity. It was claimed, in 
another case, that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner was not empowered to sign an 
order of centralization. 

Numerous other legal devices followed. 
In only one instance was the centraliza- 
tion vote delayed because a judge, ob- 
viously unfriendly to the Education De- 
partment, permitted the filing of papers 
at 5 o'clock and there was no opportunity 
to answer the brief prior to the centraliza- 
tion vote scheduled for the next morning. 
A higher court promptly ordered the vote 
nunc pro tunc. On other occasions, the 
Director of our Law Division and I rode 
most of the night to get to judges of 
higher courts to permit scheduled votes 
on centralization proposals to take place. 

There were also contentions and efforts 
to prevent centralization because there 
was no adequate place for voting in the 
community. What an admission! It was 
a fact that central district meetings had 
been held in garages, hotels, grange halls, 
college gyms, public libraries, opera 
houses and, of course, little schools. Most 
frequently, the limited voting facilities 
pointed out the desirability of a new 
schoolhouse which appeared within reach 
under centralization. 

There were numerous efforts to kill the 
Central School Law, first by repeal of 
the entire measure. When that failed, 
bills were introduced to permit the sepa- 
rate districts to secede. Having no suc- 
cess with this measure, opponents urged 
legislative action to permit districts to 
secede in those cases where no indebted- 
ness had been incurred. Back in those 
days hearings were granted on all meas- 
ures and I recall one in particular around 
1933 or 1934. The bill that had been in- 
troduced was especially destructive and 
effort was made to alert central school 
boards all over the State. They came in 
large numbers, filling the Senate Chamber. 
One of the central school board members 
remarked with great feeling that during 
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the depression the only bright spot in the 
rural community was the central school. 

| could speak all day about the broad- 
ened curriculum, the specialists, the su- 
pervisors, the opportunities in music, dra- 
matics and art that come under centraliza- 
tion. You know these opportunities will 
come to your children. I do want to 
stress this matter of district structure that 
has developed across the State of New 
York. Communities of interest have 
emerged and have given people a school 
district organization capable of meeting 
the great challenges of this great day and 
age. Few of you, I am sure, have been 
in a school district that had only $7500 
in valuation. Few of you have seen a 
one-teacher school housing 60 pupils. 
Few of you have ridden in a horse-drawn 
bus. Few of you have been in a four-year 
high school having fewer than 15 pupils. 
I have experienced these things. The 
structure of the central district has pro- 
vided a way to correct these things. We 
should be thankful indeed that we began 
before the start of World War I and were 
well along by World War II. What a 
contribution was made to this Nation in 
training so many rural youth in citizen- 
ship, in science, in teaching, in medicine 
and in other fields! 


A Job for the People 


Probably the most important contribu- 
tion in this whole matter is what has 
happened to people. They have found 
that they are important. The controversy 
excited by the petition procedure required 
by the Education Department has been a 
great blessing. Now we seldom hear that 
district reorganization is a job solely for 
the Department or that it is a job solely 
for the superintendent and principal. It 
is generally accepted as a job for all the 
people. 

How many thousands of people have 
had to give this matter attention! A total 
of 31,323 voted last year in the organiza- 
tion of 22 central districts. Large study 
groups have come to Albany and spent 
two days or longer in planning centraliza- 
tion programs. How many of you here 
today remember the delegation that came 
from this area to Albany to discuss cen- 
tralization? Sixty-four of you, as I re- 
call. The G. E. Company was shut down 
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hy a strike. But they all took of their 
time to come and discuss a very impor- 
tant matter. It was the largest group 
we have ever had. The final vote on cen- 
tralization here in Duanesburg was 5 to 1, 
a most convincing support for a new or- 
ganization. 

We are today entrusting this matter 
of public instruction to a district machin- 
ery of some merit. There is interest be- 
cause the machinery will permit action. 
Gone are the tiny staffs, the ridiculous 


schools with no children and districts 
without educational responsibility. Gone 
also are the petty district feuds. Gone 


are the tiny high schools. 

You people are certainly to be con- 
gratulated. You are now in a position to 
enter upon a period of quality education. 


Why Do Teachers Teach? 

Men and women who will have com- 
pleted five years of teaching by June 1, 
1955, are eligible to enter the American 
Legion Auxiliary’s “ Why I Teach ” con- 
test, sponsored to encourage more eligible 
young people to enter the field of teach- 
ing. United States savings bonds will 
be awarded. 


Essays of not less than 250 words nor 


more than 300 words must be mailed 
before midnight of June Ist to the na- 
tional headquarters of the Americar 
Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian 
street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





Why Teachers Leave Teaching 


Because there is a serious shortage of 
qualified teachers in upstate New York, 
it is desirable to retain as many success- 
The fact that 
teachers the 
teaching profession annually before they 


ful teachers as _ possible. 
many thousands of leave 
reach retirement age has suggested that 
a study of the reasons for leaving might 
indicate adjustments which might be 
made to retain them longer. 

Edmund H. Crane and James Erviti 
of the Education Department’s Division 
of Research have completed such a study 
and it is now being published. 

The most frequent reasons why women 
leave teaching are connected with mar- 
riage, care of a home and raising a family. 

For men, the most frequent reason for 
leaving teaching was inadequate salary. 


Of secondary importance was lack of op- 
portunity to get ahead. 
leave education for another field of work, 


This led some to 
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others to go into educational administra- 
tion or supervision and still others to con- 
for 


their education to 


another job. 


tinue prepare 
A small but important per cent of both 
men and women found dissatisfaction 
with the teaching situation or with the 
administration a reason for leaving. 
Some of the reasons given for leaving 
teaching indicate a final break with the 
profession but others seem more tentative. 
The fact that a substantial proportion 
of the teachers indicated a willingness to 
return to teaching when the condition 
causing them to leave had changed points 
to the possibility that schools can develop 
ways of retaining teachers longer and of 
tapping the reserve of teachers who are 
willing to return. 
A trained and experienced teacher is 
the effort 
secure his services for the schools. 


certainly worth needed to 
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Education and Skilled Manpower 


Schools Can Help Communities Train Workers for Available Jobs 


When Industries Leave Town, Move In or Change Methods 


5 pees NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL'S 
report, “ A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power,” touches on a problem of concern 
to local school administrators and _ the 
State Education Department. 

According to the report, *‘ Constant 
change characterizes our economy. New 
ways of making goods, new products, 
new skills and knowledge, and new occu- 
pations will appear in the future as they 
have appeared in the past. We are 
sometimes likely to forget that the rate 
of our economic progress depends in con- 
siderable measure on the quantity and 
quality of our available skilled manpower.” 

The lack or the oversupply of available 
skilled manpower in various communities 
has presented problems in education 
which affect the economic life of the com- 
munity. These problems are of concern 
in the local communities and in the State 
as a whole. They have been recognized 
by former Governor Dewey and by Gov- 
ernor Harriman as pertinent to the wel- 
fare of the State. 

During Governor Dewey’s last year in 
office he appointed a Committee for Eco- 
nomic Progress of which the Commis- 
sioners of Education, Labor and Com- 
merce were members. They and _ the 
other members were asked to indicate 
and then put into action those services 
which would assist in attracting new 
business and industry to New York State. 

Prior to taking office, Governor Harri- 
man, with a work team of specialists, 
made a tour of the State to visit com- 
munities feeling the economic pinch. This 
was an effort to devise ways and means 
of assisting communities. 
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NELSON J]. MURBACH 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational 
Extension and Industrial Services 


On the state level and working down 
to the communities, the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor and Education, co- 
operating as a team, are helping economic 
development. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been instrumental in bringing new indus- 
tries to the State to replace old and to 
contribute to the growth of industrial em- 
ployment. The Division of Employment 
of the Department of Labor has recruited 
for the labor market. In some instances 
it has screened job applicants by the use 
of psychological and aptitude tests and 
then referred them for training prior to 
being placed on the job. 

In turn, in many communities the local 
public schools have provided adult voca- 
tional-industrial training courses of vary- 
ing lengths, according to the needs, to 
train people for the available jobs. 

Thus in New York State, services 
have been made available from the State 
to communities to assist them in their 
economic development through the use of 
skilled 


program has been going on quietly and 


manpower. This development 
efficiently for some time in many com- 
munities throughout the State. 

Local school officials have played an 
important role by developing, organizing 
and conducting needed vocational-indus- 


trial courses for adults. 
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Hope for New Jobs through locational Training 


A performance testing lab 


It would be difficult to select the best 
this 


state-community cooperative relationship 


or most outstanding examples of 
Accordingly, three examples are given 
because they illustrate different situations 
in which local school people have had or 
are having an important part. 

In Yonkers, one of the oldest and at 
one time one of the largest companies 
pulled up stakes and moved its factory 
out of the State. 
employment of a large number of persons 


This resulted in the un- 


well-versed in the skills of carpet manu- 
facturing. A program in adult vocational- 
industrial education was started to retrain 
the unemployed for available jobs in the 
community. 

Those jobs have been studied to de- 
skills The 


ployed are also being studied to determine 


termine the needed. unem- 
what skills they possess and what other 
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oratory class meets in Pringle Schoo 


The 


provided 


skills they need to fill possible jobs. 
skills 


through the training program. 


additional are being 
The need 
for training is so pressing that the city 
of Yonkers has provided special funds 
purpose It is 


specifically for this 


assumed that other funds will be put up 
when needed. 
into action 


Utica went 


when it found its long-established textile 


The city of 


industries moving south and _ thereby 


causing unemployment. The Utica Com 
munity Action Committee, representative 
of various interests in the city, was instru 
mental in bringing new industries to the 
Utica industries are in 


city. These new 


the metal and electrical manufacturing 
fields. 

It was obvious that a training program 
for adults was necessary to prepare textile 


specialists for jobs in the metal and elec- 
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trical industries. A Training Subcom- 
mittee was organized to plan the training 
program. Qn this committee were repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
labor, 


State 


education, 
New York 


ment. 


management and the 
Division of Employ- 
Needs for training were analyzed and 
Next 
it was determined where best the train- 
ing could be given. The Vocational De- 
partment of the Utica 
the Mohawk Valley Technical Institute 
and Utica College of Syracuse University 


courses outlined to fill these needs. 


Public Schools, 


all did their share in providing the type 
of training they were best fitted to offer. 

At the same time the Utica office of the 
Division of Employment was screening 
by tests and referring the unemployed to 
the training institutions that could best 
fit them for jobs. Employment in the 
new industries followed until the unem- 
ployment rolls were depleted. 

Truly, this was an example of com- 
munity action, with education playing an 
important part. 

The citizens of Batavia raised money 
to attract a new industry in order to ex- 
pand industrial employment. Success 
crowned the efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a manufacturer of tele- 
vision sets constructed a large plant in 
the city. 

While the plant was being constructed, 
the State Employment Service was re- 
cruiting, selecting and referring people 
for training to staff the new plant when 
completed. 

The Batavia Board of Education re- 
opened an abandoned grade school; the 
manufacturer provided equipment, and 
the training program was on. The voca- 
tional department provided various train- 
ing courses according to the available job 
needs. 

This training program was so success- 
ful that the manufacturer plans to follow 
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the same procedure in other communities 


where new plants are being constructed 


The three select examples of adult 


vocational-industrial training indicate 
how local educators are assisting in the 
easing of economic pressures by provid- 
ing skilled manpower. From the state 


level, services are available to assist 


all community-conscious, forward-look- 
ing educators. 

Money is a consideration in providing 
facilities, equipment and teachers for 
special programs such as those outlined. 
In each instance cited, money from vari- 
ous sources was made available to the 
boards of education. 

For this type of training, state aid for 
adult education and federal aid for voca- 
tional education are both available on a 
reimbursable basis. In addition, grants 
of money, supplies or equipment can be 
accepted if used for the specific special- 
ized training needed. Local funds, raised 
through the regular means of taxation 
should also be used in worth-while educa- 
tional projects which provide work for 
the taxpayer. 

In considering economic progress by 
the quantity and quality of available 
skilled manpower, local boards of educa- 
tion and educators should not hesitate to 
provide training for employment needs. 
They are invited to ask for the profes- 
sional assistance available through the 
State Education Department, Division of 


Industrial Education. 





' " 
Aid Korean Students 

Pupils at the New York State School 
for the Blind in Batavia have collected 
and sent 600 pounds of clothing to a 


school for the blind in Taegu, Korea. 
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| \urope s Grown-ups Go to School 





Phink Twice before Talking Economics to an English Cab 


Driver, Warns Report on Adult Education Abroad 


DULT EDUCATION AMONG THE COUN- 
A tries of Europe presents a pattern 
as diverse as that among the several 
states of this country. It ranges all the 
way from programs of the highest qual- 
ity in England and Scandinavia to very 
little in Italy and almost nothing in 
France. 

In some respects, American adult edu- 
cation is superior to that found in some 
of the European countries; again, when 
judged alongside the programs of Eng- 
land and Scandinavia, we find we have 
much to learn. 

No nation in Europe has any program 
of adult education operating under the 
European counterpart of our American 
public schools. Nowhere is there a pro- 
gram of education for both children and 
adults under the same administrative 
tent. This is perhaps the basic distinc- 
tion between adult education programs in 
America and Europe. 

There are other points of difference. 
Because of the diversity of the European 
picture, however, it is almost necessary 
to consider the adult education in each 
country separately. 

Adult 


education in England is more than a pro- 


Let us begin with England. 


gram of education; it is an integral part 
of the Briton’s daily life. It has reached 
a cultural depth in English society that 


adult education in this country does not 





Mr Crabtree was one of five persons 
selected by the Adult Education Association of 
the United States to participate in a world 
study tour of adult education last summer. The 
group visited nine countries in Europe and met 
in seminars with the adult education leaders 
of those countries. 
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ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


Associate in Adult Education 


know. It has long since come to be ex- 
pected that the average Englishman will 
attend the adult education program of his 
community as naturally as he attended 
its common schools in his childhood. 

More than 150 years ago, a little band 
of Welsh coal miners surveyed the in- 
tolerable economic conditions of their 
lives and began to ask some relevant ques- 
tions with respect to their own social and 
economic betterment. This was the first 
impetus to British adult education. From 
this beginning there grew a program of 
education for the adults of Britain that 
has emphasized economic and _ political 
subject matter for over a century. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century there occurred a wedding be- 
tween the universities and the trade 
unions in England. Under the terms of 
this union the universities agreed to send 
out their faculty members as teachers and 
discussion leaders to off-campus groups, 
most of which were composed of trade 
union members. This was the beginning 
of the university extension movement as 
we know it today. It was brought to this 
country in 1900 by President William 
Rainey Harper of the University of 
Chicago. 

The universities and the trade unions, 
therefore, became the two major segments 
of the British adult education movement. 


It is the same today, although the term 
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‘worker's education” has lost some of 


its original meaning. Education for the 
worker is no longer viewed there as a 
weapon for labor in the class struggle 
against capital. 

menu = in 


Today, the educational 


worker's education classes is nothing 
more than a broad, comprehensive cur- 
riculum quite similar to what w- would 
find in the typical program of adult edu- 
cation under the public schools in one of 
our New York communities. The one 
difference might be the continuing em- 
phasis on political and economic issues 
which is characteristic of all adult educa- 
tion in Britain. 

The results of this century and a halt 
of adult education is readily apparent to 
the visitor in England. The British cab 
driver can discuss economic and political 
questions, both national and international, 
with a knowledge that would embarrass 
the college-trained American. 

A few years ago the world wondered 
how the most monarchical government in 
the world could suddenly go socialistic. 
There is no doubt that a century and a 
half of studying economic and _ political 
questions by the British adult was a vital 
factor in that political anomaly. No 
matter how enthusiastically they em- 
braced socialism, however, they are stub- 
bornly opposed to communism. In fact, 
the average Britisher scorns the tenets of 
the Kremlin and laughs at the idea that 
Britain would ever go communistic. Jn 
short, adult education has developed in 

thick- 
that is 


England a_ self-sufficient and 
skinned 


uniquely British and intends to stay that 


brand of citizenship 
way. 

Adult education began in the countries 
of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It was founded in Denmark by a 
bishop named Grundtvig. At that time, 
Denmark was being threatened by Prus- 
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from the east, and 


sian expansion 
Grundtvig launched an educational move 
ment for the adults of Denmark as a de 
fense against the spreading Prussian cul- 
ture. This movement took the form oi 
the folk high school, an institution in 
tended primarily for the rural young 
adults of Denmark. 


was to develop a form of cultural national- 


The basic purpose 


ism through the study of Danish history, 
Danish literature, Danish music and the 
Bible. 
to make the young adults of Denmark 


It was a course of study intended 


rediscover and be proud of their Danish 


heritage. 


Folk High Schools 
This folk high 
eventually spread to all the other coun- 


school movement 
tries of Scandinavia, carrying the same 
basic purposes. Today, these folk high 
schools have been altered a little to meet 
the changing societal needs of the years, 
but basically they have retained their 
original objectives and_ still bear the 
Grundtvigian stamp. 

Other forms of adult education are 
found in the Scandinavian countries. The 
American adult educator is amazed to 
find that in Sweden, for example, many 
autonomous movements have _ utilized 
adult education as a means of furthering 
their own organizational interests. The 
temperance movement is a good example 
of this. Others Young 
Farmers League, the Swedish Conserva- 


include the 


tive Party and the State Church. 

The adult education programs of these 
popular movements, however, are not 
fanatical instruments of propaganda for 
the self-interest of the parent movements. 
On the contrary, the programs are very 
broad and comprehensive in their subject 
matter content. 

The Scandinavians insist that there is 
an intrinsic value in this close association 
of education and the popular movements 
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by allowing the adult an opportunity to 
continue his education in some organiza- 
tion with which he already has a connec- 
tion. They believe that a more demo- 
cratic situation ensues when different 
economic, social and _ political groups 
handle educational activities in this way. 

Measured by both quantity and quality, 
the adult education programs of the 
Scandinavian countries are the equal of 
the British program. Both have done a 
job teaching functional citizenship that 1s 
unsurpassed in the world. 

\dult education is beginning to come 
alive in Austria and Switzerland. In 
these countries the programs have taken 
many forms. In the Salzburg area of 
Austria a form of folk schools has de- 
veloped but they are not residential and 
have little resemblance to the folk schools 
of Scandinavia. Music, folk dancing, 
arts and crafts and languages constitute 
the bulk of the classes offered. The local 
communities receive financial grants from 
the national government and also levy a 
local adult education tax. On the whole, 
however, Austria is so concerned with 
the political problems resulting from 
heing partitioned and occupied by the 
soldiers of three foreign countries that 
adult education can not hope to flourish 
until these greater matters are resolved. 

Switzerland has a number of organiza- 
tions for adult education. One of the 
most interesting is the Migros Corpora- 
tion, a huge patron-owned firm which for 
over ten years has subsidized a cultural 
program of languages, arts and crafts 
which enrols more than 40,000 adults 
each year. Many of these club-schools 
of Switzerland are operated in connection 
with the hotels of the country and vaca- 
tioning guests are encouraged to partici- 
pate in these adult education activities. 

There is little adult education in Italy. 
What there is takes two major forms: 
literacy work among the poorly educated 
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people of southern Italy, and leisure-time 
activities for the working classes. Italy 
today presents a bizarre economic picture, 
with extreme wealth on the one hand and 
extreme poverty on the other, and all 
classes equally fearful of communism. 

There is practically no adult education 
in France. Here and there one finds a 
few sporadic activities for youth being 
carried on by the universities. 


France, Italy Lag 

One can not help but observe that in 
these two countries that hold the twin 
fuses to the European powder keg 
Italy and France — adults are receiving 
no educational assistance that might in 
any way help them to understand a little 
better the political and economic problems 
that seethe in their volcanic world. 

Germany is attempting to get a start 
in adult education but is having her 
troubles. Chief among these is the task 
of attempting to convert the German 
people to the concepts of democracy in the 
wake of the goose-stepping Hitler years. 
Another problem in Germany is the fact 
that the universities will have nothing to 
do with any education that seeks to edu- 
cate the masses. 

Running through the mosaic of Euro- 
pean adult education one can find some 
common characteristics, many in sharp 
contrast to the American pattern. Some 
of the more distinctive might be listed as 
follows: 

1 The trade union movement has 
played a major role in adult education in 
most of the European countries. 

2 Vocational education is minimized 
and liberal education is emphasized in 
most of the programs there. 

3 There is no counterpart in Europe 
to our public school brand of adult educa- 
tion. 

4 In most of the countries, adult educa- 
tion receives its greatest financial support 
from the national government. 
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5 The lecture is still the prevailing 
method of instruction in the European 
adult classroom, with the possible excep- 
tion of England. 

6 The residential school occupies a 
greater role there than it does in Ameri- 
can adult education. 


When one evaluates adult education in 
Europe it must always be done against the 


hackground of the social and_ political 


history of the country being considered 
In central and southern Europe, adult 
education as a movement has had littk 
impact to date. In Scandinavia and in 
England, however, it has been a_ vital 
force in shaping the social thought and 


even the political destiny of those nations 





Wall Street Tells Hox 


“ Wall Street Goes into Class Room ” 
was the headline in the New York Times 
after Nyack began its new course provid- 
ing information and guidance for the small 
investor. 

Called 
for Your Financial Future,” 


‘Securities and Investments 
the course 
attracted 86 adults from many communi- 
ties in Rockland county. The teachers 
were young executives, all members of 
the Investment Association sent by the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

adult 
education in Nyack, initiated the course 


Warren Templin, director of 
at the request of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Adult Education and with 
the cooperation of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Class topics included “ When Should 
an Investment Program Be Started?” 
“Where To 
Order To Select Securities ” 


Obtain Information in 
and “ Do’s 
Discussion 


and Don't’s of Investing.” 


and questions were allowed. Fee for the 
course was $3. 

This service will be extended to other 
communities in the State at the request 
of school authorities. Information may 
be had from Warren Templin, director of 
adult education, Nyack High School, or 
William Kendrick, Community Relations 
Department, New York Stock Exchange. 
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Open House in Haverstraw 


To publicize course opportunities and 
arouse greater community interest, the 
Haverstraw public school adult education 
program sponsored its second annual 
‘open house’ during the first week in 
December. 


Adult 


rolled in Americanization classes, helped 


students, including many en- 
arrange and present open house events 


stressing the Americanization — section. 
Citizens attracted by posters and invita- 
tions placed in store windows and other 
public places were shown how the foreign- 
born and the new Puerto Rican residents 
can “ fit into the life of the community ” 
if they are made to feel “ accepted.” 

A. James Lynch is director of adult 
education in Haverstraw. He ts assisted 


by Joseph Ringers. 





Murray Heads Schools 


Robert E. Murray, assistant super- 
intendent of Schenectady schools since 
1951, has been named superintendent of 
schools to succeed Dr Harry J. Linton, 
who died December 18, 1954, at the age 
of 59. <A native of Schenectady, Mr 
Murray is a graduate of Union College 
and has a master’s degree from the State 


College for Teachers at Albany. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





The Need for Supervision 


Direct, Expert Supervisory Practices Will Improve the Secondary 


Program and Greatly Aid the High School Teacher 


1. INCREASED PUPIL POPULATION RE- 
sulting from the rise in birth rate has 
now reached secondary school age. Estab- 
lished communities are adding new rooms 
or constructing new buildings for the 
secondary school youth. Newly developed 
suburbs are venturing into secondary 
education for the first time. Meanwhile 
schools are having difficulty in securing 
capable personnel. In some curriculum 
areas the shortage of trained teachers is 
critical. 

Against this background, secondary 
school practices are being challenged by 
critics both within and outside the pro- 
fession. The high school is expected to 
educate all the community’s youth. On 
the other hand, to discharge this responsi- 
bility effectively requires kinds and types 
of personnel, methods, materials, research, 
organization and financial resources which 
are not yet readily available. 

Even with numerically adequate staffs 
it is questionable whether some schools 
could immediately solve some of the cur- 
ricular and instructional problems that 
currently confront public secondary edu- 
cation. In many schools the staffs are in 
need of guidance. New teachers need to 
master fundamental teaching skills. Ex- 
perienced teachers often need reorienta- 
tion, redirection and reassurance. 

One of the most critical needs in sec- 
ondary education, therefore, is the need 
for adequate expert supervision. 
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ANTHONY E. TERINO 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary School 
Supervision 


In some respects leadership at the 
secondary school level is making notable 
progress. Principals and teachers are 
more conscious than ever before of the 
importance of effective human relations 
and cooperative efforts. Principals are 
providing teachers with opportunities for 
professional growth through workshops, 
group meetings, in-service courses, an 
adequate professional library and similar 
procedures. 

While these practices are of tre- 
mendous value, they do not take the place 
of expert, direct supervision Direct 
supervision includes meeting with 
teachers individually and in small groups, 
cooperative study of specific school prob- 
lems and, by all means, constructive class- 
room visitation. 

Classroom visitation by an expert, sym- 
pathetic supervisor, in conjunction with 
other supervisory practices, is an indis- 
pensable factor in improving not only the 
total school program, but the morale and 
mental health of teachers as well. 

In the past it was customary to expect 
the principal to provide such supervision. 
The developments which are taking place 


in secondary education, however, have 
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tended to take the principal further and 
further away from the instructional pro- 
gram. Many principals now find most 
of their time taken up with public rela- 
tions, building plans, school finances, 
locating teachers, interviewing pupils and 
parents and performing routine duties. 
In some communities, furthermore, 
local factors have brought into the posi- 
tion of principal or supervising principal 
a young person with relatively little teach- 
ing experience. In other instances, where 
the community has grown, the elementary 
school principal has sometimes been given 
principalship. Unless 


the supervising 


they acquire a thorough background 
knowledge of high school teaching, these 
new leaders may find it difficult to under- 
stand and give adequate supervisory help 
to their secondary school staff. 

The term ‘“ democratic school admin- 
istration ” has been interpreted by some 
mean no 


Obvi- 


secondary school leaders to 
direct supervision of instruction. 
ously any policy which leaves teachers 
to blunder or succeed as they will is a 
reflection not of “* democratic leadership,” 
but rather of lack of leadership 

In a recent study entitled “ Democratic 
I.eadership in Secondary Education ” 218 
high school principals in Ohio were evalu- 


ated by their superintendents in terms of 
The princi- 


14 functions of leadership. 
pals who spent more time with teachers 


scored higher in competency and “ demo 
cratic leadership.” ? 

Most teachers are sensitive about their 
when a lesson suc- 


work — they know 


ceeds or fails. In teaching, as in other 
occupations, success contributes to happi- 
ness in one’s work. Many of the persons 
who leave the teaching profession have 
perhaps not experienced the joys of suc- 
the With capable, 


cess in classroom. 


* Miller, P. A. Democratic leadership in sec- 
ondary education. (Bulletin of the National 
\ssociation of Secondary School Principals, 


Vol. 38, No. 204: 7 14. October 1954) 
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sympathetic supervision these people 
might well have succeeded. 


asked 


teachers in their first and second year of 


A teachers college recently 
service what kind of help they desired 
The most frequent responses were “ help 
in developing the ability to control class- 
room situations, help in providing for 
needs of pupils of limited academic ability 
and help in guiding pupils in the develop- 


ment of basic writing skills.” 


What Supervision Is 


Constructive supervision is strenuous 


and time-consuming. It involves close 
cooperation between teachers and super- 
visor. The supervisor must have knowl- 
edge and skills which are not readily 
found in combination, but which often 
must be acquired through persistent study 
and effort. Foremost among these are 
the ability to understand and deal tact- 
fully with human beings, intimate knowl- 


skill in 


analyzing situations, and imagination and 


edge ot teaching procedures, 
vision in offering suggestions. 

An increasing number of schools are 
recognizing the need for organized super- 
vision and are attempting to provide it. 
In some small schools, principals are 
broadening their knowledge of the vari- 
ous curriculum areas. They are study- 
ing the state bulletins and courses of 
study, acquainting themselves with newer 
trends, objectives and research in the 
various subject areas and discussing these 
with their teachers. These are helpful 
beginnings and may well be supplemented 
by readings and observations concerning 
general teaching procedures. 

Some larger schools are providing an 
assistant principal or “ coordinator” to 


supervise the instructional program. 
Other schools prefer to assign an assistant 
principal or administrative assistant to 
relieve the principal of administrative 
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duties in order that he may devote more 
time to supervision. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
latter procedure may be preferable, inas- 
much as it re-emphasizes the principal’s 
leader. 


time-honored role of educational 


In strengthening their supervisory 
services, secondary school leaders in New 
York State 


assistance from the 


are able to secure expert 
sureau of Secondary 
School Supervision of the Education De- 
partment. This Bureau has on its staff a 
corps of supervisors in the instructional 
associated with general 


areas usually 


education, namely, the language arts, 
citizenship education, foreign languages, 
fine arts and 


science, mathematics, the 


driver education. In addition, the Bureau 
has a specialist in school libraries and 
five general supervisors who are special- 
ists in the organization, administration 
and supervision of junior and senior high 
schools. 

The subject supervisors interpret state 
examinations and 


regulations, prepare 


other evaluation materials, approve 


courses of study, cooperate with the 
Bureau of Secondary School Curriculum 
Development in preparing curriculum 
publications, issue reports and summaries 
of research relative to their respective 
fields, consult with teacher preparation 
institutions and perform numerous other 
duties. 

Their primary responsibility, however, 
is to serve as leaders in improving in- 
struction in their subjects. Consequently, 
by visits to individual schools and groups 
of schools throughout the State and by 
team they 


participating in surveys, 


observe classroom instruction and con- 
sult with teachers and principals regard- 
ing teaching skills and trends in their 
subject areas. In addition, they partici- 
pate in workshops, area conferences and 
similar activities. 
the 


assists 


supervisor of school 


and 


Similarly, 


libraries principals school 
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librarians in developing adequate school 

library facilities and in integrating the 

library with the instructional program 
The 


local school authorities in planning, ex 


general supervisors work with 


tending or revising their junior and 


senior high school programs. In coopera 
tion with the subject specialists and the 
school library supervisor, they recom- 
mend schools for admission to The Uni 
versity of the State of New York ( regis- 
tration by the Board of Regents). 
General supervisors participate in 
workshops, area conferences and other 
meetings dealing with secondary school 
organization, administration and super- 


vision. They interpret to the local 


schools current practices, trends and De- 
partment policies relative to secondary 
education. Through visits to individual 


schools, through area visits and team 


surveys, they help principals and other 
total 
offer 


local authorities to appraise the 


secondary school program. They 


advice and assistance in regard to or 
ganization and scheduling, program of 
studies, class size, student activities and 
miscellaneous administrative problems. 
One of their foremost duties, however, 
instructional 


is to observe the program 


and guide principals in establishing or 


improving supervisory procedures 





Buffalo 


Catherine E. 


Dean Retires 


Dean Reed has retired 
from the faculty of the State University 
College for Teachers at Buffalo as of 


February Ist after 35 years of service. 


She joined the staff in 1920 as a science 
women 
1926. 


plans for a 


instructor and had been dean of 
that 
Students 


since post was created in 


have announced 
scholarship fund in tribute to Miss Reed, 
founder of many student traditions at the 


college. 
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Museum Honors Immigrants to America 


Proposed as a national monument to 
the many different peoples, immigrants 
all, who realized their dream of unity and 
freedom in this country, the American 
Museum of Immigration was granted an 
absolute charter by the Board of Regents 
on January 28th. 

It will be located on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York foot of the 


Statue of Liberty. 


harbor, at the 


The new national shrine will be built 
through the donations of citizens all over 
the United States and will eventually be 
administered by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
the Interior, custodian of the Statue of 
Liberty itself. 

will co- 


The newly chartered 


operate with the National Park Service 


grt up 


in constructing the museum within the 
star-shaped walls of old Fort \WWood at the 
base of the statue, in installing the ex- 
hibits and in developing a continuing pro- 
gram. 

Purpose of the new museum, according 
to the trustees, is: 

To — strengthen national —_unity 
through the memorializing of the con- 
tribution to the American Way of Life 
by all those, irrespective of creed, 
color, culture, or country, who have 
immigrated to this land and made 
the United States of America great 
and prosperous, a Nation of Na 
tions living together in amity under our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, which 
provide protection and opportunity to 
the individual and equality before the 
law. 


Permanent exhibits in four two-story 
halls 


themes from earliest times 


exhibition will show immigration 


Special dis- 
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plays will commemorate Columbus Day, 
Pulaski Day, St Patrick’s Day and other 
anniversaries. Murals, 


notable national 


a diorama, an auditorium available for 
public use, musical and dramatic pre- 
sentations of national folklore, study areas 
and a library are among the many fea- 
tures planned. 

U.S. Grant 3d, Major-General U. S. A. 
(ret.), of Washington, D. C., grandson 
of President Grant, was chairman of the 
national committee for the American Mu- 
seum of Immigration, sponsored by the 
American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society betore its separate incorpo- 
ration. 

He will be one of the 17 original trus- 
tees of the nonstock, nonprofit educational 
corporation. The board includes Horace 
M. Albright, Walter 
Corsi, Robert W. 
Gotshal, Alexander Hamilton, John A. 
Mrs Jacob A. Riis, William 
Rosenwald, Spyros P. Skouras, Hans 
Christian Sonne, Anna Lord Strauss and 
James G. Van Derpool, all of New York 
City; William H. 
Conn.; Pierre S. du Pont 3d, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Charles W. Engelhard, 
Newark, N. J. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Interior Douglas McKay have personally 
indorsed the plan for the American Mu- 


Binger, Edward 


Dowling, Sylvan 


Krout, 


saldwin, New Canaan, 


seum of Immigration. 





Patriotic Corridor: Pupils in Grade 8 
art classes at School 51, Buffalo, planned, 
sketched these corridor 


designed and 


exhibits. 
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The Regents also granted an absolute 
charter to the Broadcasting Foundation 
of America, New York City. The non- 
profit corporation plans to prepare and 
present radio and television educational 
programs and to supply such programs 
at cost to other corporations or to per- 
sons; to produce and distribute films and 
recordings for use on educational pro- 
grams, and to engage in research and 
otherwise obtain material for the prepara- 
tion of educational programs. 

The 


Society, with headquarters in Oneonta, 


Upper Susquehanna Historical 


was granted an absolute charter. It was 
founded in 1939 as an unincorporated 
membership association. 
The provisional charter 
1948 to the Middlebury 


ciety, located in the village and county 


granted in 
Historical So- 
of Wyoming, town of Middlebury, was 
made absolute. 

The provisional charter of the Ripley 
Free Library, Chautauqua county, granted 
in 1939 and extended in 1944 and 1949, 
was made absolute. 

An absolute charter replaces the pro- 
visional charter of the Bialik School of 
the Flatbush Jewish Center, Brooklyn. 

Molloy Catholic College for Women, to 
Rockville 


granted a provisional charter, valid for 


be located in Centre, was 
five years, to operate at the college level 
as an institution of higher learning for 
women. The college will be conducted 
by the Roman Catholic Nuns of the Order 
of St Dominick of Brooklyn and will offer 
courses with emphasis on the liberal arts 
and sciences. 

The Regents granted a 
charter to Mount Saint 
Newburgh, a junior college for the higher 
the 
Catholic religious community of the Sis- 
Au- 


conduct 


provisional 
Mary College, 
education of members of Roman 
ters of the Order of Saint Dominic. 
thorization was 
courses of study leading to the degree of 


granted to 


associate in arts for members of the com- 
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munity, in order to give them the initial 


preparation to teach in parochial schools. 
The Institute of Design and Construc- 


tion, Brooklyn, received a_ provisional 


charter valid for five years. On the post- 
secondary level, it offers day and evening 
instruction in architectural, engineering 
are not 


allied courses. 


1950 


and Degrees 


granted. Since the institute has 
operated as a stock corporation, to be dis- 
solved on granting of the charter to func- 
tion as a nonstock, nonprofit educational 
corporation. 


A provisional charter, valid for five 


years, was granted incorporating the 


Trinity Lutheran School of Trinity Evan- 
Hicksville. 
The corporation will conduct a school for 


gelical Lutheran Church of 
kindergarten and grades 1 through 9. 

Provisional charters valid for five years 
were granted to two nursery schools. 
Knolls Nursery School, the Bronx, will 
operate as a parent-cooperating nursery 
school and kindergarten. The Marble 
Hill Nursery School in New York City 
is for children of preschool age. 

The provisional charter of the Port 
Ewen Free Library, Ulster county, was 
extended for five years from January 
2lst. Granted in 1926, it had received 
extensions in 1944 and 1949. 

The charter of the Missionary Training 
Institute, South Nyack, Rockland county, 
was amended with respect to the manner 
of election, terms of office and number 
of trustees of the corporation. On peti- 
tion of the present board of 25 trustees, 
who will make way for a new board, there 
will be 15 trustees elected by the board 
of managers of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance for eventual three-year 
terms. 

The charter of the 
Jablonski Conservatory of Musical Art, 
New York City, was amended to change 
the name of the corporation to Conserva- 
tory of Musical Art of New York City. 


Claassen and 
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[wo charter actions follow upon cen- 
ralization in the Watkins Glen area. The 
‘egents approved the transfer of property 
' the Watkins Public Library, a school 
istrict public library, to the Watkins 

Glen Central School District Free Public 
library, and revoked the former's charter, 
granted in 1896. 

Property of the Odessa Free Library 
having been transferred with the approval 
of the Regents to the Odessa Central 
School, the charter of the library was 


canceled. 


High Schools Admitted 


Admitted to The University of the 
State of New York by the Board of 
Regents at its January 28th meeting 


were Hutchinson-Central Technical High 
School Fosdick- Masten 


High School, both located in Buffalo. 


and Vocational 

Dropped from the roll of registered 
secondary schools were Girls Vocational 
High School, Fosdick-Masten Park High 
School, Hutchinson-Central High School 
and Technical High School of Buffalo, all 
of Buffalo. 





Group ‘lo Advise on Historic Sites 


Members of a new Advisory Council 
on Historic Sites were appointed by the 
Regents at their January 28th meeting 
to give advice regarding the historic sites 
under the jurisdiction of the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

The five-member group, whose terms 
will expire on September 30th of the 
year indicated, includes : 

Dr Louis C. 
New York State 
Cooperstown (1955) 

William H. Hill, 


nessman and bank director (1956) 


Jones, director of the 


Historical Association, 


Fort Edward _ busi- 


John S. N. Sprague, member of a 
Buffalo law firm (1957) 
Alice Winchester, New York City, 


editor of the magazine Antiques and vice 
president and director of Westbury Pub- 
lications, Inc. (1958) 

Harold K. Hochschild, New York 
City, chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Metal Company Limited 
(1959) 


To fill the vacancy in the State Teachers 


Board the death 


caused by 


Retirement 
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of Andrew B. Davison, Albany, the Re 
gents selected Frank Wells McCabe, ex 
National 


( ompany, 


ecutive vice president of the 


Bank and Trust 


Albany, to serve until May 4, 1956 


Commercial 


Dr Walter Gray Crump jr, New York 
City, clinical professor of surgery at New 
York Medical College, was named to the 
Medical Grievance Committee in place 
of Dr Ralph I. Lloyd, Brooklyn, a mem 
ber since 1944. Now in his second term 
as president of the New York State 
Homeopathic Society, Doctor Crump will 
have a five-year committee term begin 
ning January Ist. 

The 


Public Library, 


New York 


Freehafer, 


the 
Edward G. 


new director of 
was appointed to the Library Council to 
fill the term ending September 30, 1957, 
left vacant by the death of Ralph A 
Beals of New York City. Mr Freehafer, 
New York Public Library 


head in December, is a professional librar- 


who became 


ian who has served also on the Examina 

tions Committee for Public Librarians 
Reappointed to the Physically Handi 

capped Children’s Council were Dr Frank 
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J. O’Brien, Brooklyn, for a term ending 
September 30, Donald 
Myers, Wilton, until the same date in 


1059. 


1957, 


and F. 


vacancies on the 
Dr Helen 


director of the Physically 


Three same group 


M. Wallace, 


Handicapped 


were also filled. 


Children’s Rehabilitation program of the 
New York City 
will take the place, until September 30, 


Department of Health, 


1956, of Arthur Larschan, who is moving 
from New York to Chicago. 

Succeeding Walter J. New 
York City, whose term has expired, is the 
Kev. William Jenks, also of New York. 


Father Jenks is the director of the new 


Lynch, 


Department of Special Education of the 
National Catholic Association 
and has for three years directed summer 


Education 


teacher training in special education at 
the Catholic University in Washington, 
D.C. 
1957. 

Dr William 
the Department of Special Education at 


His term will end September 30, 


Cruickshank, director of 
Syracuse University, was appointed to the 
He succeeds 


Sch Is 


council for three years. 
Superintendent — of 


Patton, 


Syracuse 
David H. 


pired and who is moving out of the State. 


whose term has ex- 





Gannett Medical Clinic 

A $450,000 student health clinic to be 
built at Cornell University in Ithaca will 
be named for Frank E. Gannett of Roches- 
ter, president of the Gannett group of 
newspapers and a Cornell graduate and 
trustee. Medical 
Clinic will be prov ided over a 20-year 
the Gannett Foundation, which 


Funds for the Gannett 


term by 
the publisher created. 

Mrs Caroline Werner Gannett, wife of 
the publisher, is a member of the New 
York State Board of Regents. 
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Bond Issues Approved 


Eight bond issues sanctioned by the 
Board of Regents on January 28th will 
enable the requesting school districts to 
finance site acquisition and improvement, 
elementary and high school construction, 
school additions, equipment and _ buses. 
The issues total $15,189,000. 

The local finance law requires that the 
Regents approve propositions for bond 
issues covering school improvements in 
districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted- 
ness over 10 per cent of the valuation of 
the district’s real property. 

In the case of the city school districts 
applying, the Regents gave consent to the 
issuance of bonds as required by the State 
Constitution as well as by the local finance 
law. 

The approved bond issues include : 

City School District of the city of Norwich, 
an issue of $2,373,000 for the school constructiot 
program 

City School District of the city of 
construction 


Rome, at 
issue of $6,720,000 for the school 
program 

Alden Central School District, Erie, Genese« 
and Wyoming counties, an issue of $8000 each 
for the purchase of two school buses; $2500 for 
one suburban ; total, $18,500 

Weedsport Central School District, Cayuga 
county, an issue of $130,000 to provide additional 
funds for the construction and equipment of a 
junior-senior high school 
School District, West- 
$2,240,000 for the 


to the elementary 


Chappaqua Central 


chester county, an issue of 


construction of an addition 


school and construction of a new high school 


Ontario-Walworth Central School District, 

Wayne and Monroe counties, an issue of $7500 

for the purchase of a school bus 
Pendleton Central School District, 


and Erie counties, an issue of $2,300,000 for the 


Niagara 


construction and equipment of a new elementary 
and high school building 

Delevan Central School District, Cattaraugus 
and Wyoming counties, an issue of $1,400,000 
site, construction and 
(K-12) 


for the acquisition of a 


equipment of a school building and 


improvement of the site 
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Old Fire Engine Is 


The Lansingburg fire engine, oldest 
hand-pumped engine of its type in the 
United States, is going home. 

The 164-year-old pumper, still in work- 
ing order and capable of throwing a 
140 feet, 
the Lansingburg (North Troy) firemen 
in 1791. 


it was given to the New York State Mu- 


stream of water was used by 


Some time after its retirement, 


seum in Albany because Troy had no 
suitable housing for the venerable red- 
painted wooden vehicle. 

Now, the Rensselaer County Historical 
Society has acquired the Cluett Mansion 
on Second street in Troy as its perma- 
nent home — and Trojans want their fire 
buggy back. 

Permission to return the fire engine — 
* Pride of the Bucket Brigade ’’—on a 
loan basis, was granted by the Board of 


Regents at its meeting January 28th. 


Going Home 


Hand-pulled as well as hand-pumped, 
the Lansingburg fire engine is four feet 
wide, nine feet long and five feet high 
Museum in 


Hook 


It was donated to the State 
1937 by the John S. Fake 


Ladder Company of Troy. 


and 


The engine will occupy the 


the Cluett 


carriage 


house of new Mansion Mu 


seum. 


Loan of Shell Collection 

In order that research work now under 
way may continue, the Regents also gave 
permission for the State Museum's Gould 
Type Collection of Mollusca (sea shells) 
to remain at the Harvard University Mu 
seum of Comparative Zoology for a second 
seven-year period. The collection, which 
contains many “ types ” or key specimens 
used for naming and classifying other 


shells, was first lent in 1947. 





What Causes School Accidents? 


The nature, frequency and contributing 
factors of accidents among elementary 
New York State are 
the subject of a one-year survey now 


school children of 


being made by the Division of Health and 
Physical Education. One hundred schools 
are cooperating in the survey that is ex- 
tending for the period of the school year 
1954-55. 

This survey will try to answer many 
questions of vital concern to parents and 
educators because they affect the safety 
of children. Some of these questions in- 
clude the following : 
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What playground apparatus is de- 
sirable for pupils of the elementary 
school ? 

What gymnasium apparatus is desira- 
ble for pupils of the elementary school ? 

Is the asphalt play area safe for ele- 
mentary school children? 

What are desirable activities for the 
elementary school child during the 
noon hour program? 

Where do most of the elementary 
school accidents occur ? 

The findings of this survey will help 
serve as a guide in the development of a 
safety policy in the elementary programs 


of physical education and recreation. 
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Commissioner Approves Plans 


Plans for new school buildings and 
Commis- 
Wilson 
upon recommendation of the Division of 
School Buildings and during 


December 1954 and January 1955 include 


major additions approved by 


sioner of Education Lewis <A. 


Grounds 


the following: 


Nassau county, new Jerusalem 
School, $824,000 
Baird 


Atlantic 


Plainedge, 
\venue Elementary 
Penfield, Monroe 
Elementary School, 
Avenue Elementary School, $930,000 
additions and 


School, 


county, new Road 


$830,000; new 
Steuben county, 
Central 


Prattsburg, 
alterations to  Prattsburg 
$310,000 

Unadilla, Otsego county, addition to central 
school, $379,700 

Brockport, 
school, $835,000 


Monroe county, new elementary 


Massapequa, Nassau county, new Carman 
Road Elementary School, $1,250,000 

Spring Valley, Rockland county, new Hemp- 
stead Elementary School, $700,000 

Akron, Erie 
nasium building and alterations to high school, 
$453,500 

Pulaski, Oswego 
additions to Pulaski 
School, $325,000 

Mount 
junior-senior high school, $890,000 


county, new pool and gym- 


county, alterations and 


Academy and Central 


Morris, Livingston county, new 


Roosevelt, Nassau county, addition to Cen- 
tennial Avenue Elementary School, $400,000 
Franklin 


school 


District 3 Harrietstown, county, 


three-classroom and 


new elementary 
auditorium building, $91,600 
Nassau county, new Fern Place 


School, $480,000 
Ellenville, Ulster county, new Maple Avenue 
Elementary School and addition and alterations 


Plainview, 
Elementary 


to existing junior-senior high school, $3,100,000 


Eastchester, Westchester county, new junior 
high school and alterations to Eastchester High 
School, $1,406,300 

North Syracuse, Onondaga county, additions 
and alterations to existing high school, $125,985 

Syosset, Nassau county, new Ketcham’s Road 
Elementary School, $500,000 

West 
additions to 
$600,000 


alterations and 
School, 


Seneca, Erie 
Winchester 


county, 
Elementary 
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South Suffolk new 
junior-senior high school, $3,120,000 
Lindenhurst, Suffolk 


alterations to high school, $1,350,000 


Huntington, county, 


county, additions and 


Island Trees, Nassau county, new Farmedge 
Elementary School, $806,000 
East Ele 


Cove, Nassau new 


School, $676,991 


Glen county, 
mentary 
North Babylon, Suffolk county, new 
Street Elementary School, $730,000 
Van Etten, 
alterations to central 


Bailey 


Chemung county, addition and 


school, $331,500 
Jamestown, Chautauqua county, new Clinton 
V Bush School, $970,000: new 


Buffalo Street Elementary School, $995,000 


Elementary 





Foreign Education Adviser 


Wilson, Commissioner 
of Education, has been appointed by For- 
Aid Chief Harold 


advisory committee of the Foreign Opera- 


Dr Lewis A. 


eign Stassen to an 
tions Administration's education program. 

Others named to the committee by Mr 
Stassen are: Dr William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education 
Association; Dr John A. Hannah, presi- 
dent of State College; Dr 
Harry Dexter Kitson, vocational guid- 
ance Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Hugh Masters, professor of education, 


Michigan 
consultant of 
University of Georgia; Dr Benjamin C. 
Willis, superintendent of schools of Chi- 
cago, and Dr Herman B. Wells, president 
of Indiana University. 

The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is seeking to advance education in 
backward countries in the fields of agri- 
culture, engineering and mining, medi- 
cine and public health, public administra- 
tion, business administration and teacher 


training. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





A Central Kitchen for Y our School? 


The Central Kitchen Can Serve Tw o or More Schools: 


lts Advantages and Drawbacks Are Discussed Here 


Ty (HE ESTABLISHMENT OF ONE FULLY 
| equipped central kitchen to provide 
lunches for two or more schools has been 
widely debated during the current build- 
ing and remodeling programs in many 
school districts. Variances in operating 
costs, community cultures and needs and 
other local factors make this an individ- 
ual problem in each area. 
\ critical evaluation of the advantages 
and disadvantages as they apply to specific 
help administrators and 


situations may 


board of education members to decide 
whether to establish a central kitchen or 
to equip separate preparation kitchens in 
each school building. 

\dvantages of central kitchen operation 
may be summarized as follows: 

1 The initial cost of large equipment 
may be less, though each separate unit 
will need serving facilities, refrigeration, 
dishwashing equipment, a small storage 
area and some plan for keeping foods 
warm. 

2 Space needs in outlying schools will 
he decreased because of reduced need for 
preparation and storage areas. 

3 Meals are made available to children 
in old buildings which have no food prepa- 
ration facilities. 

+ Closer supervision of food prepara- 
tion by a trained manager will insure 
preparation of uniform products at all 
times. 

5 Centralization of financial and per- 
sonnel records, cost control of products 
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K. ELIZABETH LAMSON 
Assistant, School Lunch 
tion 


Admiunistra- 


Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 


tion 


and storeroom control of purchases and 
donated foods permit better utilization and 
care of raw products and more efficient 
business management. 

6 Preparation of the same foods in 
large quantity for a single menu in sev- 
eral schools may be more economical than 
preparation of a wide variety of food in 
separate kitchens. 

7 Labor costs may be less. Auxiliary 
units will need less skilled workers on a 
serving and dish- 


part-time basis for 


washing. The number of full-time work 
ers required becomes proportionately less 
as the quantity of food prepared increases. 
8 It is difficult for a small school serv- 
ing 100 lunches or less to operate a lunch 
program without some financial aid. 


9 Foods 


prices in large quantity and if all deliveries 


may be purchased at lower 


are made in one place. 


Disadvantages of central kitchen opera 
tion, on the other hand, include the fol- 
lowing : 

1 Labor costs for loading of foods 
and transportation and the added cost of 


vehicles for transportation may be high 
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2 Specially equipped trucks and in- 


sulated food containers are expensive. 
Much of this equipment must be made to 
order. 

3 Educational values of the program 
little 


opportunity for children to share in plan- 


are apt to be lessened. There is 
ning menus and other phases of the pro- 
gram and to develop the feeling that the 
lunch is an important part of their own 
between students and 


school. Contacts 


lunch workers is limited because of the 
short time the kitchen is in operation. 
The manager has little time to devote in 
each building to develop a closer correla- 
tion between the lunch and the educational 


program. 





+ Menus may not always appeal to chil- 
dren in each school or take into considera- 
tion preferences of different racial and 
nationality groups or varying age levels. 
Elementary children are usually served 
one Type A lunch, while secondary chil- 
dren appreciate an opportunity to make 
choices. 

5 Transportation of foods imposes lim- 
itations upon the menu. Some _ foods 
can not be transported, and others de- 
teriorate in flavor, appearance and nutri- 
tional value if not served immediately 
after being prepared. 

6 Many small schools are used as cen 
ters of community activities which require 


completely equipped kitchens. 


Photographs by Robert C. Jackson 


Here’s How the Central Kitchen Works 


The new Blue Creek 


School at Latham has a 


central kitchen 


capable of providing 1000 meals a day for the five schools in the North 


Colonie Central School District. 
from the kitchen onto a truck 
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Here John 


Keenan loads hot food 
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which takes it to the Loudonville School, 
re the unloaded and wheeled 
the serving kitchen Vrs Tess Clifton 

plugs m the electrical cord to keep food hot. 


container 1s 


It is difficult for schools to estimate 
the exact amount of meals to order and 
for workers to portion servings in the 
exact quantity planned. The result may 


be either extra foods which must be 
wasted or returned to the central kitchen, 
or insufficient food to serve the children 
wanting meals. 

8 It is often difficult to obtain desirable 
employes for short periods daily at a 
reasonable wage. 

It may be desirable to consider modi- 
fication of the central kitchen plan. Rec- 
ord-keeping, purchasing, storage of the 
bulk of staple and frozen foods, meat- 
cutting and some baking could be done at 
a central place under the supervision of 
a well-trained manager. Under such an 
arrangement, menus are planned by the 
manager in cooperation with personnel 
in the individual schools and the food 
is prepared in each kitchen. 

Food preferences of the children may 
be given consideration while a_ similar 
menu pattern is followed in each school. 
For example, pot roast may be served 
with tomato sauce or brown gravy and 
tuna fish may be creamed, made into salad 
or prepared as casserole dishes, whichever 
is more acceptable to the children in the 
area. 

This plan eliminates the necessity of 
purchasing expensive food-carrying equip- 
ment and permits a more flexible and 
limited schedule of deliveries. 

In-service training of personnel, con- 
trel of quality of food products and work 
standards and solving of special prob- 
lems are accomplished through regularly 
scheduled meetings of the manager and 
the school lunch workers and periodic 


supervisory visits to each school by the 
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manager. These frequent personal con 
tacts provide an opportunity for the man 
ager to evaluate progress of the program 
and to assist the staff of each school in 
developing an educational program cor 


related with the lunch 





Syracuse | unch W ‘orkshop 


The summer workshop on Educational 
Programs in the School Lunch will be 
given at Syracuse University from July 
11 to 23, 1955, for school administrators, 
classroom teachers, school lunch man- 
agers and others concerned with the de 
velopment of lunch programs. Two 
credits, graduate or undergraduate, may 


be earned. 


Those interested may write to Dr 
Evelyn Herrington, College of Home 


Economics, Syracuse University, or the 


Bureau of Home Economics Education 


of the State Education Department. 
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School Lunch Conferences Planned 


In a series of conferences scheduled 


for March and the early part of April, 
school lunch management will be dis- 
cussed by staff members of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education with school 
administrators and school lunch directors 
and managers in various parts of the State. 


Each conference will continue from 9 


enable school lunch supervisors to renew 
acquaintances and to meet new personnel 
in their areas. Administrators and man- 
agers may attend the meeting at the time 
and place most convenient for them. 
Topics will include the special milk 
program, keeping records, use of donated 
trends in food preparation 


food, new 


a.m. to + p.m. with a special luncheon equipment and others. 

at the noon hour. The meetings will The schedule is as follows: 
Albany Colonie Central School \pril 1 
Binghamton Central High School March 11 
Huntington Village Green Elementary School March 9 
Jamestown Jamestown High School March 3 
New York City Hunter College, Park avenue March 8 
Plattsburg MacDonough Hall, State University Teachers College March 18 
Potsdam State University Teachers College March 16 
Rochester Monroe High School March 1 
Rome Laurel Street School March 4 
Syracuse Nottingham High School March 15 
Williamsville Junior-Senior High School March 2 





For Successtul Meetings 


Selection of themes for school food 
service meetings, use of community re- 
sources, programs by group members or 
guest speakers, the importance of visual 
aids and over-all organizational planning 
are discussed in an article, “ Ideas To 
Make Your 
K. Elizabeth Lamson, assistant in school 
the 
Education, in 


F¢ uf vd 


Meeting a Success,” by 
ee ¢ 
sureau of 

The 
News 


lunch administration in 
Economics 
American School 


(October 1954). 


Home 
Service 


“ Careful pre-planning is important if 
the meetings are to contribute to the bet- 
terment of school lunch programs and to 
help in developing more efficient school 
and better-informed in- 


lunch workers 


dividuals,” Miss Lamson writes. 
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Film on Milk Program 


A film produced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to interpret 
the special school milk program and to 
encourage participation is available for 
use on television programs in the State. 
It may be secured from television sta- 
tions that regularly broadcast agricultural 
programs or from the Food Distribution 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 139 Centre street, Room 802, 
New York 13, N. Y. 

The film was featured recently on Don 
Tuttle’s weekly televised farm program 
from Station WRGB, Schenectady. From 
the Department, Helen L. Diehl, associ- 
school lunch administration, was 
Donald O. 


associate in rural administrative services. 


ate in 


interviewed by Jenedict, 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





l‘uture Farmers Show Methods 


k. C. S. Sutliff, Chief of the Bureau 
\gricultural Education of the Educa- 


al 


tion Department, has announced plans 


for the third annual Future Farmers of 


\merica Crop Demonstration Program 
to be presented beginning about March 
Ist in approximately 100 high schools 


having departments of vocational agri- 
culture. 

The program is intended to give F.F.A. 
chapters practical experience in follow- 
ing recommended crop-raising methods 
determined through agricultural research. 
Demonstrations usually are carried out 
on small plots, using a control plot to 
show the advantages gained by weed con- 
trol, fertilization or similar farming prac- 


tices. 


Awards and materials totaling more 
than $5000 are provided by Cooperative 


G.L.F. 


program. 


Exchange, Inc., sponsor of the 
Winners will be judged on the 
basis of a written plan; field visits by an 
agricultural teacher, county F.F.A. officer 


G.L.F. 


written report. 


and representative, and a_ final 


The top 10 per cent will receive $50 


awards and engraved plaques. Chapters 
in the next 10 per cent will receive $25 
awards and participation certificates. All 
chapters with acceptable demonstrations 
will receive certificates. Last year 78 
chapters in the State participated in these 
field demonstrations. 


Harold L. Noakes of 


1955 crop demonstration chairman. 


the Bureau is 





Junior High Homemaking W orkshops 


Ways in which homemaking education 
can better meet the needs of early sec- 
ondary pupils are being sought through- 
out the State this year. As part of this 
held this 
summer, one from July 5th to 15th at the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
at Cornell 


plan, two workshops will be 


nomics University, and the 
other at the State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, July 11th to 22d. 
The workshops will be conducted by 
staff members of the Education Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 


cation and faculty members of the two 


colleges. 
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Junior high school homemaking 


teachers will have an opportunity to 
study curriculum planning at that level, 
to recognize the special needs of this age 
group and to develop ability in selection 
and use of processes in achieving learning 
at this level. Opportunity will be pro- 
vided to develop curriculum materials for 
home and family living in grades 7-9 
Since registration in both workshops 
will be limited, homemaking teachers who 
are interested should apply to the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education as 


soon 


as possible. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 








Community Is Spring Meeting Theme 


Carrying out the theme “ The Public 
School and the Community: Partners in 
Adult the Bureau of Adult 
Education this spring for the first time 
from the com- 


Education,” 


will invite lay leaders 


munity, members of local adult education 
committees and school board 
a major part in its 


Adult 


advisory 
take 
Sche Ti | 


members to 


Public Education 


annual 
Conference. 

This year’s meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse on April 


24th, 25th and 26th. Emphasis will be 
placed on examples of community part- 
nerships in the 604 public school adult 
education programs across the State. 
Keynote speakers will be Dr Edwin R 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Edu- 
Philip Wolz, New 
School Association, 
Luke, 


Association of 


cation ; president, 
York State 


Robert 


Boards 
executive secretary, 


School 


and 
National 
Adult Educators. 


Public 





New York City Shows Some Gains 


During the school year 1953-54, New 
York City’s adult 
showed a small but consistent increase in 


education program 
both the total number of classes and the 
number of instructional periods as com- 
pared with the program offered the previ- 
ous year. Growth took place in general 
academic subjects, elementary education, 
vocational and technical education, home- 
making, parent and family life education, 
and music. 

New York had 
total class registration of 191,000. 


with a 
Most 


registrations were in courses dealing with 


3452 classes, 


elementary and general academic sub- 
jects, for which 61,000 men and women 
reported. Health and physical education 
activities attracted 36,250 adults ; and arts, 
crafts and 31,350. 
education courses had a registration of 


music, Family life 
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28,000 and business and technical sub- 
jects, 21,700. 

The total New York City registration 
of 191,000 for 1953-54 is slightly 


than the 1952-53 registration of 194,000. 


less 





Crabtree Selected 

Arthur P. Crabtree, associate in adult 
education, has been selected by the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. as its 
liaison representative between New York 
State and the White House Conference 
on Education in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The White House Conference will 
meet at President Eisenhower’s invitation 


in the fall. 
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Many Invited To Give Foreign 


he appointment of Dr Frederick H. 
Bair as adviser to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Ethiopia added another name to the 
list of present and former members of 
the State Education Department staff to 
he called upon for service and consulta- 
tion in foreign countries. 
with the 
1946, re- 


signed as of January 16th to enter upon 


Doctor Bair, who had been 


Education Department since 
his work in Ethiopia. 

In December, W. Jack Weaver, who 
served for 35 years in agricultural educa- 
tion, left for Israel to assist in developing 
an agricultural educational program in 
that country. He retired from the State 
Education Department as of December 
31, 1954. 

Kenneth H. Bailey, associate in indus- 
trial education, private, trade and cor- 
respondence schools, is on leave from the 
Kducation Department until October 1, 
1955, to assist the government of 
Thailand in developing a technical school 
for the training of students who wish to 
enter the building trades. He is at the 
same time training teachers and adapting 
curriculum material developed in New 
York State. Mr Bailey is an architect 
by training and he once taught in New 
York City high schools. 

Alexander C. Ducat, who was assistant 
director of the Veterans Vocational 
School in Troy, spent two years in Ran- 
goon, Burma, assisting in the develop- 
ment of a technical institute offering a 
wide range of courses. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, who retired as 
Coordinator of Research for the Educa- 
tion Department October 1, 1953, served 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Service 


for six months as a technical adviser to 
the Philippine Government in the field of 
and administration 


educational finance 


Richard Herd, an associate in indus 
trial education, spent four years in Manila 
aiding in the reconstruction of public 
buildings damaged during the war in that 
city. 

John Thatcher of the Bureau of Adult 
served in 


I-ducation Germany as an 


adviser on the training of teachers in 
adult education. 

George E. Hutcherson, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Guidance, retired in De 
cember 1951 and is now in Cairo, Egypt, 
setting up a_ statistical unit for the 
Egyptian Government and acting as a 
consultant in a wide range of educational 
projects. 

Dr Charles F. 


Librarian, has acted as a consultant to 


Gosnell, the State 





the Ministry of Education, State of 
Parana, Brazil. 
Talks to Scout Leaders 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv- 


Adult addressed a 
conference of professional Girl Scout ex- 
New York, New Jersey, 
Rico and the Zone at a 
Vassar 


ices and Education, 


ecutives from 
Puerto Canal 


meeting in Alumnae House at 
College, Poughkeepsie, on January 18th. 

Doctor Van Kleeck, who is chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
School Relations of the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., talked on methods and tech- 
niques to be used in training adult volun- 


teer leaders for Girl Scout work 
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Examinations Announced 

The State Department of Civil Service 
has announced that the following open 
competitive examinations for positions in 
the State Education Department will be 
held on April 16, 1955. 
be accepted until March 18, 1955 


Applications will 
Ap- 
plication forms and detailed information 
may be obtained from the Examinations 
Division, State Department of Civil Serv 
ice, 39 Columbia street, Albany. 

Number 2003 Assistant in Adult Civic 
:ducation. Two vacancies. Salary $5360 
to $6640 in five annual increases. 

Number 2004 Assistant in 
canization and Adult Elementary Educa- 


Ameri- 


tion. Two vacancies. Salary $5360 to 
$6640 in five annual increases. 
Number 2005 Assistant in 
for the Aged. 
$5360 to $6640 in 
Number 2008 


One anticipated vacancy. 


Education 
One vacancy. Salary 
five annual increases. 
Senior Library Super- 
visor. Salary 
$5360 to $6640 in five annual increases. 
On the same day, an examination will 
be held for a position in the Correction 
Department : 
Number 2006 
Supervisor (Physical Education and Rec- 
$4350 to $5460 


Institution Education 


reation). Two vacancies. 
in five annual increases. 

The following open competitive ex- 
amination for a position in the State Edu- 
cation Department will be held on April 
30, 1955. Applications will be accepted 
until April 1, 1955. 
Number 2026 


One vacancy. 


Associate in Industrial 
Education. Salary $6590 
to $8070 in five annual increases. 





Beginning Principals 


November 3 and 4, 
tentatively picked as the dates for the an- 


1955, have been 
nual fall conference sponsored in Albany 
by the Division of Secondary Education 


for beginning principals. 
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Changes in Statt 


Robert MacGregor received permanent 


promotion as associate in science educa 
tion January 10th. 
Robert E. Minnich received permanent 


promotion as associate in school attend 
ance January 21st. 

The promotion of Dr 
\Venzl as School 
Aid was made permanent January 28th 


Wendell H. 


nent promotion as Chief of the Bureau 


Theodore C 
Director of Financial 


Simpson received perma 


of School Financial Aid Planning Janu 
ary 28th. 
I. Albert Holbritter 


sional appointment as assistant in teacher 


recel\ ed provi 


certification February Ist 





Historian Is Named 


Charles S. Hick of Jeffersonville, his 
torian of the town of Callicoon and the 
village of Jetfersonville since he retired 
in 1941 after 30 years as district super- 
intendent of schools in Sullivan county, 


has been named county historian of Sulli- 


van county for a five-year term. Mr 
Hick helped reorganize the Sullivan 
County Historical Society, of which he 


was president for two terms. His articles 
on local history in the Sullivan County 
Record 1943 and 1945 
as best in their class in the State by the 


New York 


Cor yperstown. 


were selected in 


State Historical Society, 





Art Teachers To Meet 
York State Art 
New 


In Cleveland 


Members of the New 


Teachers Association will meet in 
Paltz on April 8th and 9th. 
from April 11th to 16th, the third biennial 
National Art Educa- 


tion Association will be held at the Hotel 


convention of the 


Statler. 
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\ 'hite House Picks 


President Eisenhower has appointed 
nie New York 


men, including the principal of an upstate 


State woman and five 
high school, to the 32-member committee 
which will conduct the White House Con- 
ference on Education this fall. 

he six chosen from New York State 
are: 

Dr Ralph J 
Undersecretary of the United Nations 


Bunche, Kew Gardens, 
John S. Burke, New York City, presi- 
dent of B. 
Mrs Mildred 
York City, 
WAVES and former president of Welles- 
ley College 
Joseph ie 
maroneck High School 
Frank C. Moore, New York, president 
of Government Affairs Foundation, Inc., 


\ltman and Company 
McAfee 
director of 


New 
the 


| lorton, 


wartime 


McLain, principal of Ma- 


and former Lieutenant Governor of New 
York 

William S. Paley, Manhasset, chairman 
of the board, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

The national conference on the Nation's 
educational problems is part of a plan to 
enlist citizen action to improve education. 
The 83d Congress authorized the program 
the 
mendation in his State-of-the-Union Mes- 


in response to President's recom- 
sage in January 1954. 

At that time the President spoke of 
* seriously neglected youth education, 


and called for a nationwide program 


of state conferences on educational prob- 
lems, to culminate in a national confer- 
ence Congress appropriated $900,000 


for the purpose, with $700,000 allotted to 


help states finance their conferences. 
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Six from State 


The President is honorary chairman of 
the committee, and Neil H. McElroy, 
president of 1 


Procter & Gamble Co., is 


chairman. 

The presidential committee will assist 
states and territories, when requested, in 
planning and holding their conferences 
It will also conduct the national confer 
28—December 1, 


and prepare a report to the President on 


ence, November 1955, 
the significant and pressing problems in 
the field of education. 


At a 


committee 


recent meeting in Washington 


members recommended — six 

main topics for discussion at the national 

conference. 

1 What Should 

plish ? 

2 In What Ways Can We Organize 

Our School Systems More Effi- 
ciently and Economically ? 


They are: 


Our Schools Accom- 


3 What Are Our School Building 
Needs ? 
+ How Can We Get Enough Good 


Teachers 
| I ow 


and Keep Them? 

Can We Finance Our Schools 

Build and Operate Them? 

» How Can We Obtain a Continuing 
Public Interest in Education? 


wn 


Doctor Bunche, recipient of the Nobel 
1950, the 


laws in 


Peace Prize in was awarded 


honorary degree of doctor of 
October 1949 by The University of the 
State of New 


tion of the Board of Regents 


York at the 83d Convoca 


A vice president and trustee of the 
National 


ralysis, 


Foundation for Infantile Pa 
Mr the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New 
New 


Burke is a trustee of 


York and a director of the Greater 
York Fund. 
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The wife of Dr Douglas Horton, a min- 
ister and secretary of the General Council 
of Congregational Churches, Mrs Horton 
Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education trustee 
of the New York Public Library. At the 
Board of 


is a director of the 


and a 
85th Convocation of the Re- 
gents in October 1951, she was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters. 

Mr MelLain, 
Hartwick Academy and former principal 
of Oneonta High School, served in 1947 


former headmaster of 


as president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


He is chairman of the committee on 


teacher education, certification and im- 


provement-in-service for the New York 


State Teachers Association. 





In 1951, Mr Moore received the Alfred 


IX. Smith Memorial Award for outstand 
ing service to public education from the 
New York State 
He is chairman of Trus- 
the State New 
York, served for four years as chairman 
of the New York 
School Buildings, and in 1951 organized 


Teachers Association 
the Board of 
tees of University of 
State Commission on 
and served as chairman of a state-wide 


citizens’ committee to study teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mr Paley, a life trustee of Columbia 
University, in 1954 received the keynote 


National 


Broadcasters “ for 


award of the Association of 
Radio and Television 
his pioneering endeavors as a leader in 
developing patterns for better programs 


. In education.” 





Counselors Meet in May 


The New York State Counselors As- 
sociation will hold its annual 
conference May 5th to 7th at the De Witt 
Clinton Hotel in Albany on “ Guidance 
Groups will 


twentieth 


and Human _ Resources.” 


meet on the following eight topics: 
Meeting the need for technicians 
The identification and development 
of talent 
New developments in high school- 
college relationships 
The counselor and other pupil per- 
sonnel services 
Meeting the need for technicians via 
apprenticeship and industrial training 
Meeting the needs of the handicapped 
The early leaver 
Interpretation of guidance service 
will include general 


Other activities 


sessions, conducted tours, a conference 


banquet, the annual business meeting. 
The Capitol District Guidance Associa- 


tion will assist in providing hospitality. 
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Public Affairs W ‘orkshop 


Syracuse University’s new Workshop 
in Public Affairs, a field program to ob- 
serve government in action in \Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City, will be 
offered this summer for the second time. 
Participants will have the opportunity for 
face-to-face meetings with leading public 
officials and for direct observation of the 
operations of local, state, national and 
international agencies. 

The entire program — from July 5th to 
23d in Washington and from July 25th 
to August 12th in New York — may be 
taken for six graduate credits. Three 
weeks for three credits may be elected, 
or one may participate fully without seek- 
ing credits. In any case, registration fees 
are $22 a credit hour. Further informa- 
tion may be requested from Professor 
Phillips Bradley, Workshop in 


Affairs, 218 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse Uni- 


Public 
versity, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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New York State schools supplied ten 
the 40 high school seniors selected as 
the 


Search to go to 


national winners in Fourteenth 


\nnual Science Talent 
the Science Talent Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this month. Of the 300 boys 
and girls throughout the country who won 
the mention 


State. 


either trip or honorable 


awards, one-third were from this 
\Winners of the Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarship and other scholar- 
ships were to be selected during the insti- 
tute and will be announced later. Trips 
to the institute were scheduled for Febru- 
24th to 28th, with all expenses paid. 
Talent Search is 
conducted by the Westinghouse Electric 
Clubs of 


The annual Science 


Corporation and the Science 
\merica, sponsored by Science Service. 
It attracted 16,033 contestants this year, 
of whom 2575 completed their entries by 
taking a science aptitude examination, 
obtaining recommendations from school 
officials and writing a report on “ My 
Scientific Project.” 

Science Clubs of America will conduct 
a second project, its sixth National 
Science Fair, at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology and Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, from May 12th to 14th. 
Here winners of local and_ regional 
science fairs will enjoy a special three-day 
program of industrial visits and awards. 

In the Science Talent Search just com- 
pleted, three of the winning New York 
ten were girls. Of those getting honor- 
able mention, 18 were girls and 72 boys. 
junior scientists came 
Hall High School (2), 
James Madison High School and Mid- 
School, all in Brooklyn; 
High School, 


New 


Trip-winning 


from Erasmus 


wood High 
Central Forest 
Hills High School (2), 


Canastota 
Rochelle 


High School, and La Salle Academy and 
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Science Talent Found in New Y ork 


Stuyvesant High School, both in New 
York ¢ ity. 

Forty schools in New York State entered 
winners of honorable mention awards Phey 
include: Philip Schuyler Senior High School 
\lbany; Batavia High School; Bayside High 
School (2); Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn Technical High School (4), Erasmus Hall 


High School (12), Thomas Jefferson High 
School (2), Lafayette High School, Abraham 
Lincoln High School (2), James Madison Hig] 
School (3), Midwood High School (9) and 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, all of Brook 
lyn; Croton-Harmon High School; Newton 
High School (2), Elmhurst; Fairport Central 
School; Far Rockaway High School (2); 
Forest Hills High School (8); Garden City 
High School; Rush-Henrietta Central School; 
Ithaca High School; Kenmore High School 
(2); William C. Bryant High School, Long 
Island City; Mineola High School; New 
Paltz Central High School; New Rochelle 
High School (3); Bronx High School of 
Science (6), Evander Childs High School, 
Stuyvesant High School (7) and W. H. Taft 
High School, all of New York City; Nyack 
High School; Oceanside High School; Rich 
mond Hill High School; Monroe High School, 
Rochester; Mont Pleasant High School, Sche- 
nectady ; Amherst Central High School, 
Snyder; Griffith Institute and Central School, 
Springville; New Dorp High School, Staten 
Island; William Nottingham High School, 


Syracuse; Marymount School, Tarrytown, and 


West Hempstead Junior-Senior High School 





Me Craft Is Dead 
Dodd B. 


Craft, supervising principal 


of the South Huntington schools since 
1937, died November 23, 1954, after a 
long illness. A _ past president of the 


Second Supervisory District Teachers 
Association, he had taught in Harrisville 
Moriches, 


Setauket 


and was former principal of 


Port Jefferson Station and 


schx ols. 
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Book Reviews 


The causes and treat- 


Burt, Sir Cyril. 
ment of backwardness. 
Philosophical Library. 


New Y« rk. 


1953 

Here is a practical book for the prac- 
tical teacher. Certainly any teacher who 
believes in “ educating all the children of 
all the people” will find this publication 
valuable reading. 

The title is perhaps unfortunate, for it 
conceals the fact that this book offers an 
amazing amount of highly technical in- 
formation with an absence of pedantry. 
Furthermore, it neglects to indicate that 
the focus of the book is on the practical 
rather than the theoretical aspects of the 
subject. In this respect, it will undoubt- 
edly be received as a refreshing experience 
by the reader accustomed to the usual 
educational treatise. 

The author launches his book with a 
discussion of the problem of backward- 
ness and its origin, vividly demonstrating 
how it is a social problem as well as an 
educational one. It is a problem of such 
gravity, Doctor Burt avows, that it can 
be solved only by the adoption of a more 
scientific approach than we are now using. 

To be successful in such an approach, 
the author warns, certain basic steps are 
essential: first, to discover at the earliest 
possible age which pupils are actually 
backward or in danger of becoming * edu- 
cationally subnormal ; second, to deter- 
mine, in each particular case, the nature 
of the child’s shortcomings and the under- 
lying causes; third, to provide more suit- 
able types of training adapted to each par- 
ticular individual. 

To help us realize how such a program 
may be developed, Doctor Burt discusses 
in some detail the history of child study 
and the implications resulting from meth- 
ods of investigation as well as environ- 
mental and personality factors. In sum- 
mation he devotes a chapter to what he 
terms “ Practical Conclusions” and in- 
cludes an excellent bibliography for fur- 
ther study. 

Rosert H. JOHNSTONE 
Associate in Elementary 


Curriculum 
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Bernard, H. W., James, C. E. & Zeran, 
F. R. Guidance 
mentary schools. New 
well House. 1954 

Throughout the book, the writers have 
stressed organized services as valuabk 
aids to the teacher and pupil. They em 
phasize the importance of counseling, re 
ferral and informational and adjustment 
services in order that the teacher may 
know the pupil, meet his needs and aid 
him to understand himself. They hold 
out the goal of teaching children as in 
dividuals growing up mentally, physically, 
socially and emotionally. The “ why’ 
and “ how ” of guidance services are em 
phasized. 

Various chapters and sections of the 
book are devoted specifically to the matter 
of obtaining basic information about the 
individual, data regarding physical and 
mental health, school marks, test results, 
conditions and factors having a bearing 
on the learning process. These factors 
are stressed as the central approach in 
guidance and as a daily teaching proce 
dure. 

At the end of each chapter there are 
questions for study and discussion, as 
well as an excellent bibliography. 

Attendance, physical and mental health, 
testing, guidance and referral services are 
explained in a style that is extremely read 
able and appealing in view of their rela 
tionship and importance to the furtherance 
of the total well-being of the pupil on the 
elementary level. 


Lou B. 


Assistant in Education 


services in ele 
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Guidance 





Easter Seals 

Through the sale of Easter Seals from 
March 10th to Easter Sunday, April 10th, 
the New York State Association for 
Crippled Children, Inc., will conduct its 
annual and only appeal for contributions, 


its sole support. 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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